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AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P. 


ARIETY marks this issue of THE 
QUILL. 

First, however, let’s take up Prof. 
R. R. Barlow’s article that appeared 
last month—“Can Editors and Teach- 
ers Get Together?” Evidently a lot of 
QuItt readers had been thinking along 
the lines he discussed—for they wrote 
in to comment on or reply to the 
article. 

As a result, we have in this issue 
an article by John L. Meyer, secretary 
of the Inland Daily Press Association; 
an editorial by Elmo Scott Watson, 
editor of the Publishers’ Auziliary, 
and a letter to the Editor on Prof. Bar- 
low’s remarks. Better read his ar- 
ticle again, then this month’s replies, 
and get in a word or two yourself. 


HE Editor feels rather strongly 

about the Chicago epidemic and 
the apparent effort of someone to keep 
word of it from the newspapers and 
press associations. We said as much 
on the editorial page in the March 
issue. 

Out of our well meant observations 
resulted a timely, worthwhile article 
on the subject by Harry Barsantee, of 
the publicity division of the National 
Safety Council. Pointing out that it 
has been determined faulty plumbing 
led to the outbreak of amoebic dysen- 
tery, he suggests newspaper editors 
and publishers should cause an ex- 
amination of plumbing in the hotels, 
public buildings, etc., of their cities— 
lest they too face an epidemic. 

With spring sports in full sway, it 
seemed high time to hear from Fred 
Wittner, of the New York Herald Tri- 
bune’s sports staff again. 

He offers some splendid pointers on 
sport stories—and a good yarn along 
with them. 














e 

E might as well confess that the 

alliteration of the title, “Spring 
Slants on Sports’ Slanguage” is not his 
fault, but the Editor’s. Maybe it’s the 
spring season, or something, but we 
just sort of felt alliterative at the time. 
Don’t let the title keep you from read- 
ing a mighty good piece. 

Then there’s what we found a very 
interesting article on one of the most 
interesting American newspapers 
we've heard of. Frank H. Hedges, 
formerly managing editor of the Japan 
Advertiser, tells the story with the 
Advertiser as the subject. 

We picked up a good short article 
on newspapers as public forums, by 
Fred Fuller Shedd, editor of the Phil- 

(Continued on page 10) 











THAT CHICAGO EPIDEMIC— 


lt Might Have Struck Your Town, May Yet 
If You Fail to Foster Needed Precaution 


THE Quit, entitled: “Suppression, 

Neglect or Evasion?” the editor 
raises the question as to whether or 
not there was suppression of news in 
connection with the outbreak of amoe- 
bic dysentery in Chicago last summer 
and fall. 

I am inclined to agree with the con- 
clusion of the editor that there is no 
evidence of suppression inasmuch as 
the Chicago papers appear to have 
printed the news as soon as it had the 
necessary official origin. 

There is, however, another aspect 
of this epidemic which is not touched 
on in the editorial and which, I be- 
lieve, is of considerable importance. 


l: an editorial in the March issue of 


ET me first make my own interest 

in this matter clear. The National 
Safety Council is striving for the pro- 
tection of the American public against 
hazards. While accident prevention 
is our chief concern, we realize that 
safety and health go hand in hand. 
We have nothing to sell except the 
general idea of individual and com- 
munity safety. 

This is an interest 


By HARRY BARSANTEE 


Publicity Division, 
National Safety Council 


The full report of the committee was 
printed in the February 3 issue of the 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation. It has since been issued in 
reprint form. Incidentally, I believe 
it would be advisable for every man- 
aging editor of a daily newspaper to 
read this report in order to see how 
much of it applies to conditions ex- 
isting in the city in which his news- 
paper is published. 


ERE is what the committee found: 
The epidemic was caused, not as 
at first was supposed, by infected han- 
dlers of food, but by “old and generally 
defective water and sewerage piping 
layouts, potentially at least permitting 
back siphonage of a number of fix- 
tures, such as bathtubs and flush toi- 
lets, into water. lines.” 

The committee also found “cross- 
connections of a serious character be- 
tween water and sewer lines or be- 
tween water lines carrying potable 
water and water potentially subject 
to contamination.” 


In other words, the city mains 


brought pure water to the hotels. 
Within the buildings there existed con- 
ditions in the plumbing system which 
permitted the pollution of the drink- 
ing water with sewage. 

Fourteen persons died as a result 
of the epidemic. A total of 721 cases 
have been reported as “apparently 
originating from this source.” 

That’s what happened in Chicago. 


OW, what can happen—and may 
be happening—in your city? 

The committee said: “The water 
and sewer systems in both hotels are 
typical of layouts in the older build- 
ings in Chicago and other American 
cities.” 

Accordingly, the committee recom- 
mended that, “An exhaustive and 
searching study of the whole water 
and sewage systems of hotels with an- 
tiquated plumbing should be made and 
any defects immediately corrected. 
This work should be done only by 
competent sanitary engineers.” 

Commenting on the report of the 
committee, Dr. Morris Fishbein, edi 

tor of the Journal of 





the American Medical 





which parallels that of 
every reputable news- 
paper. 

Let us take a look at 
the report of the com- 
mittee of ten eminent 
doctors appointed by 
Dr. Herman N. Bunde- 
sen, president of the 
Board of Health of 
Chicago, to investigate 
the epidemic. 

This committee of 
experts on tropical dis- 
eases and sanitation 
included Dr. Thomas 
B. Magath of the Mayo 
Clinic; Dr. George W. 
McCoy, director of the 
National Institute of 
Health; and Dr. Abel 
Wolman, engineer of 
the Maryland Board of 
Health. 


ERHAPS you are one of those who have been concerned 
that nothing became publicly known concerning the amoe- 
bic dysentery outbreak in Chicago during A Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition until a few days before the exposition closed 
last November. 


Perhaps you read The Quill’s editorial on the subject last 
month, as did Harry Barsantee, of the publicity division of the 
National Safety Council, who wrote the following article for 
Quill readers as a result. 


He points out that the dangers of just such an epidemic may 
hover over your town or city—suggests that one of the real 
jobs of public service you might undertake would be the inaug- 
uration of precautionary measures against such an outbreak. 


How well do you look after the health of your community? 


Association, in an edi- 
torial, says: 

“Amebiasis has been 
a rare diagnosis in 
most northern commu 
nities, so rare indeed 
that suspicion is now 
aroused as to the fre- 
quency with which it 
may have been over- 
looked. Now comes 
good evidence that 
from 3 to 5 per cent of 
our entire population 
is infected.” 

Continuing, Dr. Fish- 
bein points out that the 
most vital section of 
the committee’s report 
is that concerning the 
plumbing deficiencies 
of the hotels. 

He says: “Notwith- 





standing the fact that 
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the laws of practically every state and 
municipality forbid the existence of 
cross-connections in plumbing which 
permit sewage or contaminated water 
supplies to mix with supplies of water 
for domestic uses, it is apparent that 
such cross-connections actually do ex- 
ist in many of these buildings and 
that they are a constant menace to 
the health of human beings.” 

Dr. Bundesen in Chicago is acting 
on the committee’s recommendations. 
He has asked for and has obtained an 
appropriation enabling him to employ 
35 sanitary engineers who are now en- 
gaged in inspecting the plumbing in 
the older buildings in the city. It is 
a job which will take years, but it 


THE QUILL 


will prevent sickness and reduce mor- 
tality. 


HAT about the plumbing in the 
older buildings in your city, Mr. 
Editor and Mr. Reporter? 

Do you see in this what I see in it 
—a chance to do something for the 
people of your community and for the 
visitors who come to your city and 
stay in your hotels? 

No, I don’t mean a_ sensational 
“blowing off the lid crusade” that may 
frighten people. 

I mean this: You have a depart- 
ment of public health in your city. 
The chances are that this department, 
like that in Chicago, is handicapped 
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by lack of funds and unable to inspect 
the plumbing work being done in all 
of the buildings. 

Plumbing doesn’t last forever. 
Pipes corrode and conditions change. 
The plumbing in a building may have 
been all right when it was put in 20 
years ago, but it may be a menace to 
health today. 


URTHERMORE, as Dr. Bundesen 
has pointed out, under the stress 
of economic conditions, some building 
owners and managers have been hir- 
ing inexperienced handy-men and 
jacks-of-all-trades to do plumbing 
work. The first-class competent 
(Continued on page 10) 








Newspapers as Public Forums 


HE freedom of the press having 

been proclaimed again in the 

“Newspaper Code,” under 
“NIRA,” together with the President’s 
promise that it will be “scrupulously 
respected,” I am wondering what use 
the newspapers will make of it. 

We have been reminded of late, in 
the course of the debate—and it is the 
essential truth—that this freedom of 
the press is not a privilege of news- 
paper publication, but rather it is a 
fundamental right of the people to 
voice their thought and desire, as 
freely through the printed page as 
through the spoken word. 

Accepting that definition of this con- 
stitutional guarantee, there rests upon 
the newspaper press a definite obli- 
gation to render itself an adequate ve- 
hicle for the complete service for 
which its freedom is guaranteed. To 
my mind that means that it is the duty 
of the newspaper press not merely to 
offer itself as an organ of speech for 
the voice of the people, but actually 
to encourage its use for that purpose. 

The right of the newspaper, as an 
institution, of the editor and his staff 
of writers as individuals, to express 
opinion and to submit argument or 
pleading freely, without restraint of 
government, and the right to print 
news without censorship—save in the 
fundamental requirements of decency, 
the maintenance of order, and respect 
for the rights of others—are only parts 
of this established service of the news- 
paper press. Even the interpretation 


By FRED FULLER SHEDD 


Editor, Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 








ERE, in this time of gen- 

eral discussion of press 
freedom, is a significant ob- 
servation by Fred Fuller 
Shedd, editor of the Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin, which 
is reprinted from the Bulletin 
of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. 

Freedom of the press, Mr. 
Shedd remarks, is not so much 
a privilege of newspaper pub- 
lication as it is the fundamental 
right of the people to voice 
their thought and desire as 
freely through the printed page 
as through the spoken word. 








of the voice and the interests of the 
people which newspapers undertake 
to make is not fulfillment. 

The newspaper press has an impor- 
tant function in the development of 
popular opinion and consequent pop- 
ular action in the community and in 
the nation, by encouraging popular 
discussion and expression. To use 
an old and somewhat hackneyed 
phrase, the newspaper ought to be the 
forum in which the voices of the peo- 
ple could be heard in direct utterance. 
Newspaper readers do not have to be 
urged to become vocal. There are 
problems of management, problems of 
space, involved in the forum idea. But 


every open meeting, caucus or what 
not, involves similar problems of man- 
agement. The people’s page in the 
newspaper would be worth careful 
and deliberate study for its develop- 
ment to maximum service. It might 
even be worth a session at one of our 
annual gatherings of editors. 

Consideration of this problem—and 
any serious consideration will be per- 
plexing—is of more than ordinary per- 
tinence at this time. The people, 
everywhere throughout the United 
States, have been thinking a lot, talk- 
ing somewhat less. Before long, as 
the emergency passes and the ques- 
tion of permanent changes in the eco- 
nomic life of the nation becomes more 
open to discussion, as well as more 
vital for individual and national wel- 
fare, there will be more thinking and 
an inclination to more talking. And 
whatever opinion one may have in- 
dividually in these matters, there will 
be general assent that these far-reach- 
ing changes cannot profitably be made 
without discussion. 

The newspaper press is the most ef- 
fective agency for the promotion of 
that nation-wide discussion. I would 
like to know how most effectively to 
promote it and to handle it for the 
benefit of the community I serve. 
Every other newspaper editor in the 
country would like to know. Perhaps 
we could get a CWA or a PWA loan 
as an endowment to finance a survey 
to determine the formula. It would 
be truly a public work. 














Spring Slants on Sports’ Slanguage 


ing,” one of New York’s better 

baseball authors said rather apol- 
ogetically as he dropped a short but 
well-constructed piece about Babe 
Ruth on the copydesk. 

“And how!” agreed the rim-dwell- 
ers. (All copy-readers favor simplic- 
ity, and the shorter the better.) 

This reflection should not be con- 
strued as a platitude. Rather, it 
voices the conviction of the more se- 
rious writers—the best in the busi- 
ness, too—that much of the bulbous 
material in sports interpreting, 
quaintly known as the old mullargey, 
would be better unwritten. 


Sie writing is the best writ- 


F course, there are still a number 

of well-meaning chaps in the 
press box laboring to avoid repetition 
of first base with “initial sack,” foot- 
ball with “pigskin,” to get across the 
point briefly, and growing paroxysmic 
in their descriptions of any and every 
athletic event, but by and large com- 
mon-sense, straightforward-and-y et- 
vivid writing is becoming as essential 
in a sports reporter as knowledge of 
what he is writing about, the latter 
no small item in itself. 

A good—albeit horrible—example 
of sports patois came off a press as- 
sociation’s wires early one morning 
about a year ago. It is 
interesting only inso- 
far as it explains what 
is meant by overdram- 
atization and verbos- 
ity in this particular 
form of news report- 
ing. You can doubt- 
less find better exam- 
ples, particularly in 
the smaller newspa- 
pers. Any copyreader 
who is not hoarding 
pencils would know 
how to trim it to earth; 
yet it is surprising how 
much of this stuff gets 
printed. 

The lead, as hatched, 
follows: 

Wichita, Kans., 
March 25.—The 
young Redbirds of 
Oklahoma Presby- 


clan. 


high school sports column. 
on the sports desk and handled racing charts. 


By FRED WITTNER 


Sports Staff, 
New York Herald Tribune 


terian College for Women at Du- 
rant are rulers of feminine basket- 
ball for another year. 

They vanquished the Dallas 
Golden Cyclones, 43-39, in the 
finals of the women’s A. A. U. 
tournament last night with Babe 
Didrikson, outstanding girl ath- 
lete, on the sidelines rooting for 
Dallas. A year ago the Okla- 
homans wrested the title away 
from the Cyclones with Miss Did- 
rikson playing with the Texans. 

It was a scorching battle before 
a frenzied crowd of 3,000 and it 
was the third conquest for the 
Cardinals over their archenemies 
since they took the championship 
to the Red River country of 
Southern Oklahoma last March. 
The stars of the Cardinal triumph 
were Lucille Thurman, center, 
who scored nine field goals, and 
Vera Dunford, a big red-head re- 
serve who was thrown into the 
furious milling when little Doll 
Harris, Redbird captain and sure- 
shot forward, was forced to hobble 
to the bench on a_ severely 
wrenched knee. 

The deadly Cardinal offensive 
was crippled momentarily and the 
Cyclones took charge when Harris 
departed, but Dunford soon filled 
in adequately and had five field 
goals at the end. 





ITH hockey and basketball just fading from the picture, 

and baseball, track, horse racing and other spring and 
summer sports at hand, it is highly appropriate to give some 
attention to the journalese of the sport pages. 


The accompanying article by Fred Wittner, of the sports 
staff of the New York Herald Tribune, is full of information 
and suggestions for sports writers and others of the newspaper 


Mr. Wittner, who contributed “Some Sports Writing His- 
tory—and Hysteria,” to the May, 1933, issue of The Quill, be- 
gan his sports-writing career with the Brooklyn Eagle, doing a 
Later he covered yachting, worked 


Following his graduation from the University of Wisconsin 
in 1927, he joined the sports staff of the New York Herald Trib- 
une and has remained with that paper since. 


HE account of this titanic struggle 

may be the denouement of some 
later-day archaeologist’s existence. 
What mortal combat is this in which 
feminine “redbirds” vanquish “golden 
cyclones” in a “scorching battle” amid 
“furious milling”? And then a de- 
scendant of the Rosetta Stone hero 
will decipher it and become a world- 
famous etymologist. 

You think this is stretching the 
point too far? Perhaps it will sur- 
prise you how many are unable to 
“understand” such writing despite, as 
William Allen White contends, the av- 
erage American reads his newspaper 
sports-section first and hence should 
be quite familiar with what he finds 
there. 

The reason for most turgid sports 
writing lies in the desire of the prac- 
titioners “to be literary.” Uncon- 
sciously or consciously, baseball re- 
porters ape Charley Dryden, who was 
the first to use many of the expressions 
now associated with baseball and as 
the first really wrote literature; col- 
umnists strive for the witticisms of 
Ring Lardner, George Ade and W. O. 
McGeehan, or for the expert’s affecta- 
tions of Grantland Rice; boxing re- 
porters are still using bon mots in- 
vented by Pierce Egan a century and a 
half ago. All of the men named merit 
remembrance for their 
contributions to sports 
writing, but uninten 
tionally they gave rise 
to a vast army of wise 
cracking sycophants 
whose attempted hu 
morisms are slightly 
nauseous from con 
stant repetition. 


TANLEY WAL- 

KER, city editor of 
the New York Herald 
Tribune, a paper that 
stresses sensible sports 
writing, has said along 
this line: “Tf it is true, 
and it appears to be, 
that Dryden was the 
father of whimsical 
baseball reporting, 
then the man has a 
great deal to answer 





(Continued on page 13) 
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American newspapers of the pres- 

ent day and using the fingers of but 
one hand, it would still be necessary 
to name in that first five the Japan 
Advertiser, American daily published 
in the English language at Tokyo, 
Japan. 

That is high praise indeed but it is 
praise that is merited. The Japan 
Advertiser gives a coverage of world 
news so embracing that it astounds 
the American newly arrived at a Japa- 
nese port. All that is worth record- 
ing in the day’s events is found in its 
pages, published in a more abbrevi- 
ated form than is the case in this 
country, but that very brevity and 
condensation constitute a welcome 
relief from the columns of type fre- 
quently used by a newspaper in this 
country to tell what would be so much 
more intelligible, convincing and mem- 
ory-adhering if it had been condensed 
by experts. 

The editorial contents of criticism, 
background and interpretation are of 
a rank equal to the news contents, and 
when it is remembered that the Japan 
Advertiser is confronted with the pe- 
culiar and difficult task of thus inter- 
preting one civilization and culture to 
another the high place it occupies in 
world affairs is recognized. The Ja- 
pan Advertiser, more nearly than the 
great bulk of papers published in this 
country, is the living heir to that 
American journalistic greatness 
achieved by Horace Greeley, by 
Charles Dana Gibson, by Bowles, Wat- 
terson and Pulitzer the Elder. 


|’ one were listing the really great 


ENJAMIN W. FLEISHER, a son of 

Philadelphia, is the creator of the 
Japan Advertiser. The paper was 
founded toward the close of the last 
century at Yokohama and was, 
frankly, nothing more than an adver- 
tising sheet carrying shipping news for 
the American and European mer- 
chants of Eastern Japan and for those 
Japanese who had embarked upon the 
seas of foreign commerce and finance. 

It was purchased in 1908 by Mr. 
Fleisher and removed to the capital 
city of Tokyo, 18 miles distant. Its ex- 
pansion and growth into one of the 
most influential newspapers in any 
language since that day is a tribute 
to his vision and work and the men 
he gathered around him during the 
past two decades. For one of the 
greatest factors in Mr. Fleisher’s suc- 
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STAR OF THE EAST 


By FRANK H. HEDGES 


cess has been his ability to select, at- 
tract and hold the loyalty of editors 
and newspapermen capable of mak- 
ing the Japan Advertiser the great 
newspaper it is. 

In addition to the owner and the 
workers on the paper, the influence 
of one other man has been of vital 
importance in the shaping of this 
American journal, and that man is 
Dr. Walter Williams, president of the 
University of Missouri, founder and 
dean of the oldest school of journal- 
ism. There is no other paper any- 
where which has been so greatly in- 
fluenced by Dean Williams and the 
Missouri School of Journalism as has 
the Japan Advertiser. 


R. FLEISHER has built the paper 
up:from almost nothing to a sev- 
en days a week journal, occasionally 
issuing special editions which are 
unique and which find a place on the 
shelves of reference libraries rather 








ERE is an interesting, in- 

formative article concern- 
ing the Japan Advertiser, 
American-owned daily pub- 
lished in the English language 
in Tokyo, Japan, which the 
writer, Frank H. Hedges, 
terms one of the first five of 
the “really great American 
newspapers.” 


Mr. Hedges, a graduate of 
the University of Missouri in 
1919, served as news editor of 
the Miami (Okla.) Record- 
Herald and the Corpus Christi 
(Texas) Caller, also as a fea- 
ture writer for the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Herald, before 
joining the staff of the Japan 
Advertiser in Peiping and later 
Tokyo. 

He served as managing edi- 
tor of the Japan Advertiser 
from 1923 to 1927 and later as 
chief of the Far Eastern Bu- 
reau of the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

His article regarding the 
American daily in Japan is 
highly appropriate at a time 
like this when jingoes in each 
land talk loosely of war be- 
tween the two great powers. 









than being tossed into the wastebasket 
once read. The Japan Advertiser, 
printed entirely in English, runs from 
8 to 14 pages daily, has a four-page 
Monday morning supplement, a larger 
Sunday issue and a weekly edition 
modeled largely on that of the Lon- 
don Times. It maintains its own cor- 
respondents in London and Washing- 
ton, and at times its own staff men 
in Peiping, Shanghai, Hongkong and 
Manila 


In addition, it purchases every regu- 
lar news service coming into Japan, 
thus obtaining directly or indirectly 
the reports of the Associated Press, 
the United Press, Reuter’s of England, 
Havas of France, Tass of Russia and 
Rengo and Nippon Dempo of Japan. 
A staff of American newspapermen 
is maintained in Tokyo with corre- 
spondents in the two great ports of 
Japan, Kobe and Yokohama, and an 
almost equally large staff of Japa- 
nese translators is kept busily at work 
gleaning the Japanese language press 
and doing reporting and original 
writing. 

The editorial page is unlike the edi- 
torial page of the average paper, and 
the leading editorial is one of the 
best read and most important fea- 
tures of the paper. On that editorial 
page appear original writings and re- 
productions from the daily and maga- 
zine press of the world, selections de- 
signed to give Japanese readers a 
comprehensive knowledge of all 
phases of the Western World and 
others to give American and European 
readers a similar knowledge of Japan 
and the Japanese. On another page 
appear translations in English of a 
half-dozen or more of the most impor- 
tant editorials in the Japanese news- 
papers of the previous day’s issue. 


io business problems which Mr. 
Fleisher has been called upon to 
meet are complex and some of them 
have required pioneering work for 
their solution. Every cent of capital 
invested in the paper is American 
money, thus giving the paper an in- 
dependence which otherwise it would 
not have. The problem of recruiting 
a staff five thousand miles from the 
base of supplies, of training Japanese 
printers to do the mechanical work on 
an English language paper, of satis- 
fying advertisers of many nationali- 
ties give some idea of the difficulties 
which he has met and conquered. 
Twice in the past decade the plant 
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In the Land of the Rising Sun, A Great American Newspaper 
Strives For a Better Feeling Between America and Japan 


has been destroyed by fire, once by 
the earthquake flames of 1923 and 
again early in November, 1930. In 
both cases the paper weathered the 
loss and was soon back in its old posi- 
sion of, as an Englishman said, “the 
best paper in the English language be- 
tween Capetown and Vancouver,” and 
when an Englishman makes that re- 
mark about an American newspaper 
you can be certain he means it! 

The advertising columns represent 
firms not only in Japan but in the 
United States, Great Britain, Germany 
and every country of the world which 
does business with Japan. In fact, the 
Japan Advertiser offers a peculiarly 
valuable medium to advertisers be- 
cause of the nature of its circulation 
and of the high standing of the paper 
with its readers. 

The nature of that circulation is 
interesting. I believe it safe to say 
that no other daily newspaper in any 
country has as high an intellectual 
average and represents as great pur- 
chasing power per unit among its 
readers. That is understandable when 
the class among which the Japan Ad- 
vertiser is circulated is analyzed. The 
foreign community in Japan may be 
divided into three groups. There are 
the diplomats, of necessity an educated 
and usually a moneyed group. There 
is the missionary and educational 
group, all college graduates and exer- 
cising a direct personal influence with 
the multitude of Japanese with whom 
they come into contact. There is the 
business group, and the foreigner in 
business in Japan is a high type of 
well-paid executive. There is no room 
for the clerk, for the lesser employe, 
for the day laborer. Such work can 
be as well and more cheaply done by 
Japanese on the spot, so that it is seen 
the foreign community resident in 
Japan corresponds to what would be 
the cream of any large city in this 
country. 


UT the circulation of the Japan Ad- 

vertiser is not confined to foreign- 
ers only. More than half of its sub- 
scribers are Japanese, and what sort 
of Japanese are they? It is evident 
that the Japanese able to read English 
easily enough to want an English lan- 
guage newspaper is in most cases the 
graduate of an American or British 
university. The Japanese readers of 
this American daily are the cream of 
the Japanese nation in both an intel- 
lectual and a money way, are the heads 


of great businesses, the leaders in the 
business, political, educational, cul- 
tural life in an Empire that is rapidly 
making itself over on American lines. 
Even those few such leaders who are 
unable to read English employ an Eng- 
lish-reading secretary, and one of his 
duties is to go through the Japan Ad- 
vertiser daily and translate what he 
thinks his employer should read. 

I have been astounded not only that 
such Japanese should subscribe to the 
Japan Advertiser but that they should 
read it so closely. Mr. K. Debuchi 
told me while he was vice-minister of 
Foreign Affairs that the Japan Adver- 
tiser was the only paper he read 
closely, depending upon his subordi- 
nates t. call his attention to articles in 
other publications which he should 
read. 

I have questioned such men as 
Baron Shidehara, twice Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and Prince Tokugawa, 
for many years president of the House 
of Peers, in such a way that they could 
not have answered me unless they had 
read virtually every item in the paper. 
These Japanese read the Japan Ad- 
vertiser for two reasons: They find it 
easier to grasp the news of the world 
in the language in which it is cabled 
than after it has been translated into 
their own tongue, and they desire to 
get the American viewpoint. 


HUS is seen the extremely unusual 

and important position in which the 
Japan Advertiser is placed, and all 
honor is due Mr. Fleisher and his as- 
sociates for realizing and utilizing this 
opportunity. The object of the paper, 
the slogan of which is “Independent 
and Constructive in Policy; Accurate 
and Impartial in News,” is twofold: 
To interpret East to West and the re- 
verse, and to foster legitimate Amer- 
ican interests in Japan and elsewhere 
in the Far East. It performs this dual 
role well. 

One of the chief functions of such 
an interpretation is the placing of in- 
formation before its readers, and this 
is done in both the news and editorial 
columns. The publishing of an Amer- 
ican paper on Japanese soil is at times 
a delicate matter, and the Japan Ad- 
vertiser very wisely refuses to treat 
of Japanese politics as politics, but it 
does chronicle and interpret the broad 
phases of the political evolution of the 
Japanese nation. There have been 
times of crisis in Japanese-American 
relations, such as the adoption of the 


California Anti-Alien Land Law and 
again the passage of the Immigration 
Law, but the Japan Advertiser has 
fearlessly taken a stand predicated on 
justice and fairness, with the result 
that the paper has not only failed to 
suffer but has played an important 
part in the adjustment of such crises. 
There can be no question but that 
what Japan says and does is more im- 
portant to the world today than what 
is said and done by any other Asiatic 
nation because of Japan’s place in 
world affairs, and the Japan Adver- 
tiser plays an important role in its 
influence on Japanese policy. It does 
not play it by attempting directly to 
interfere—that is none of its business 
—-but it does play it by presenting for- 
eign opinion, in particular American 
opinion, day after day to the Japanese 
leaders who determine their Empire’s 
course. There are few, if any, news- 
papers in this country so strategically 
placed to affect world affairs as is this 
American daily in Tokyo. Due to 
Mr. Fleisher and the succession of edi- 
tors he has had, the paper has fulfilled 
this role honorably and efficiently. 


HE men who make the paper share 

this credit with its owner. Dur- 
ing the past 20 years there has been a 
continuous stream of American and a 
few British journalists of high quality 
passing through the news and editorial 
rooms of the Japan Advertiser. The 
list of men who have been with the 
paper during that time would be a list 
of some of the outstanding newspaper- 
men of today. Many of them have 
been recruited from the graduates of © 
the Missouri School of Journalism, 
and it is through them, as well as by 
frequent personal visits to Japan, that 
Dr. Walter Williams has influenced 
the Japan Advertiser more than he 
has any other one paper except the 
school’s own publication. The Japan 
Advertiser has served as a training 
school for newspapermen in the Far 
East, and its “graduates” will be found 
in Japan, China and the Philippines, as 
well as in other quarters of the globe. 

The Japan Advertiser stands as one 
of the really great American news- 
papers of the present day, a news- 
paper of which this entire country can 
be proud because of its influence in a 
cultural, an international, political, a 
business, an educational way, as a 
medium of information and, certainly, 
as an example of good journalism. 











Getting Editor and Teacher Together 


Prof. Barlow’s, in the March issue 

of Tue QumLt, and we'll all be get- 
ting somewhere in this, at present, al- 
most dormant proposition of coopera- 
tion for “education for journalism.” 

That same alibi for many a failure 
which would have come about any- 
way, the depression, has seen the 
movement for a joint committee of 
editors, publishers and the schools— 
made up of representatives of their 
associations—go down the stairs to- 
ward that outer gate whence there is 
no return. Not yet dead or buried, 
but barely alive! 

Let that die, if it must, and in na- 
ture’s way of “life, death and new 
life,” become soil and seed for a newer, 
more practical set-up. It may be that 
Prof. Barlow has already done some 
actual planting. It may be he has 
only done a bit of tilling of the soil, 
but I feel he has covered several of 
the steps toward a new crop that will 
not come up as weeds. 


Jee a few more presentations like 


HERE is something doing along 
these lines, however. We find the 
Southern Daily Newspaper Publish- 


ers’ Association now has an able and: 


active committee on editorial and news 
department subjects. President Verne 
E. Joy, the Daily Sentinel, Centralia, 
Ill., of the Inland Daily 


By JOHN L. MEYER 


Secretary, 
The Inland Daily Press Association 


lishing from a country reportorial 
start, and Don M. Nixon, the Tribune, 
LaPorte, Ind. 

Furthermore, the Inland has an- 
other new committee, called the Free- 
dom of the Press Committee for want 
of a more inclusive title, with Col. Mc- 
Cormick of the Chicago Tribune as 
chairman; and Stuart H. Perry, the 
Telegram, Adrian, Mich., lawyer and 
editor; Tom H. Keene, the Truth, Elk- 
hart, Ind.; Fred Naeter, the Southeast 
Missourian, Cape Girardeau, Mo., and 
John Cowles, publisher of the Regis- 
ter-Tribune, Des Moines, Ia. 

Prof. Kenneth E. Olson, professor of 
journalism at the University of Minne- 
sota, has twice within the last twelve 
months, prepared and delivered sur- 
vey reports on practical problems in 
the daily publishing field, before the 
Inland. Dr. Ralph Casey, head of that 
school, has cooperated in these enter- 
prises without reservation. 


NE might also mention the In- 

land’s Radio and Press Relations 
Committee, headed by E. H. Harris, 
publisher of the Palladium-Item, Rich- 
mond, Ind., who is secretary of the 
board of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, as well as for- 
mer president and chairman of the In- 
land—he is the “starter and finisher” 


of the present news-broadcasting pro- 
gram developed for the big radio 
chains in cooperation with the three 
great press news organiations. 

I’ve seen all this and much more 
happen in the mere 20 months that I 
have had the honor and privilege of 
being secretary of the Inland. Let me 
add that I was “in on” every type and 
kind of publishers’ association in the 
United States for about 12 years be- 
fore that time, with one eye and one 
ear always open to developments of 
this proposition of education for jour- 
nalism. May I say, then, with assur- 
ance, that there are “things doing” to- 
day that haven’t ever been doing 
heretofore! 

Get the significance, please, that 
these activities are those of the man- 
aging heads of daily newspapers, the 
men who have to gather the bread 
and butter for the reporters, editors, 
and all the rest. Some came up via 
the editorial route, others did not. 

The current activities, briefly sum- 
marized, are not directly concerned 
with the subject of “education for 
journalism” in the manner instigated 
by the teachers in forming the now 
dormant joint committee. And the 
“depression” has nothing at all to do 
with these recent activities. 

I don’t know, but it may be that the 
cessation of the un- 








Press Association, has 
just set up a commit- 
tee such as that pow- 
erful midwestern 
group has never had 
before in its 50 years 
of existence—the 
News-Editorial Com- 
mittee — consisting of 
William Southern, Jr., 
the Daily Examiner, 
Independence, Mo., 
chairman, one of the 
most honored editors 
in the United States, 
and second to none in 
expounding the doc- 
trine of clean, whole- 
some journalism; 
W. F. Ohde, head of 
the Herald-Times, 
Manitowoc, Wis., who 


do so. 


ticle. 


ROF. R. R. BARLOW’ article “Can Editors and Teachers 
Get Together?” which appeared in the March issue of The 
Quill, has set many readers of the magazine to thinking about 
education for journalism and the relations of editor and teacher, 
classroom and city room. 


The article has been reprinted in trade publications and has 
caused considerable editorial comment. 
it careful consideration, better hunt up last month’s Quill and 


John L. Meyer, newspaper, magazine and press association 
figure of wide experience, who is now secretary of the Inland 
Daily Press Association, has set down his reaction to the article 
and the problems of which it treated in the accompanying ar- 


What are your suggestions for closer, more mutually worth- 
while cooperation between newspapers and schools of journal- 
ism, between editors, managing editors and members of jour- 
nalism school faculties? 


If you failed to give 


easy, almost helpless 
stirrings of the former 
peculiarly limited en- 
terprise, have left the 
publishers free to take 
hold and go places. 


HERE is, indeed, 

something doing! 
The publishers are 
more willing than ever 
before, no doubt, to 
have better reporters 
and editors, and more 
of them, and to pay for 
good work. They are 
not more willing than 
before to “break in” 
young persons who 
come to them with too 
much out-of-date 
“idealism,” and too lit- 
tle horse sense. 





grew along into pub- 
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The first thing in a newspaper job 
isn’t “reforming the press”—it knows 
just as well as the All-Wise there is 
need for reform and knew it long ago. 
The first job is to have newspaper 
properties with sufficient financial in- 
dependence to do a good job of news- 
papering, and to be able to tell the 
grifters to go to Hades, but so they 
can’t take the whole plant with them 
as they go. 

Barlow wrote, “the first need of the 
schools is to be suffused, so to speak, 
at frequent intervals with the warm 
breath of the newspaper offices.” 

It is clear he doesn’t mean for the 
schools “to sell out” to the publishers 
(not to mention, the advertisers). 
You know what he means! 


UBLISHERS do not criticize the 

schools; publishers do not offer 
constructive suggestions; they do not 
help the schools to get more funds; 
they do not welcome the “detached 
viewpoint of the detached observer 
and students,” do not use the facili- 
ties of the schools for investigations, 
surveys and reports. Right, Prof. 
Barlow; just about 98 per cent. 

But, let me ask, are the schools 
worthy of the time and analysis, the 
help, the reception and invitation of 
“viewpoint” and surveys? If so, how 
many publishers have been definitely 
and concretely assured, “sold,” that 
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the schools are worthy, can and will 
deliver the goods? 

Remember, in the case of the mid- 
western daily publishers’ association 
operating in 22 states, lots of things 
happened after only two, but very 
practical, genuinely helpful, presenta- 
tions on the floor of its conventions by 
one teacher of journalism. I am sure 
that isn’t just a coincidence. 

Are we, at last, finding the way for 
the schools to get the ear of the “real 
works” of the newspapers? The pres- 
ent and the future do not depend en- 
tirely upon the experiences of prac- 
tical working editors with graduates 
of the schools! Editors as much as 
others know how very easy it is to 
“pick and turn out a lemon.” 


OW for another point. Some 

years ago, in the course of a 
rather wilful effort to get an educa- 
tion in journalism—after being denied 
the opportunity to go to college, I 
thought it was time to learn news- 
paper advertising “from the other 
side,” and was lucky enough to get a 
job handling advertising and sales of- 
fice work for one of America’s most 
successful food advertisers. 

Being “editorially minded,” as I be- 
lieve I still am, I readily assented to 
assignments to write practical busi- 
ness and advertising articles for busi- 
ness papers. Among the early results 
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were surprising offers of staff posi- 
tions on two leading advertising peri- 
odicals. However, I was not, as yet, 
satisfied with the quantity of my inter- 
esting “schooling,” soI stayed on. By 
and by I resigned to devote my time to 
writing. It was barely three months 
later that I woke up to the realization 
that I was “out of the picture.” I quit 
a definite assignment to write at least 
one article a week for a leading adver- 
tising journal at 3 cents a word. I 
knew I was “out”! 

Five years of experience in news- 
paper work may be sufficient prepara- 
tory qualification for teachers of jour- 
nalism to teach, granting they have 
the rest of the goods; yet, it may not 
take three months to “get out of the 
picture,” remember! 

The next, if not the present, al- 
mighty problem of newspaperdom is 
something like this: To fix things so 
the subscriber will pay his share of 
the freight for his newspaper, as com- 
pared to the advertiser. That’s a lead 
for teachers and students, with my 
compliments. When that has been 
answered—I mean, in a practical way 
—you will have practically no more 
worries about what to put in the news- 
paper. Then the reader will decide, 
and do a good job; even though not all 
readers are Ph.D.’s. 

Can you, of the schools, help solve 
that problem? 











THEY SHOULD GET TOGETHER 


MONG those who read with 

interest Prof. R. R. Barlow’s 

article in the March issue of 
THe Quitt was Elmo Scott Watson, 
editor of Publishers’ Auxiliary, pub- 
lished by the Western Newspaper Un- 
ion, of Chicago. 

He reprinted the article in full in 
the “High Spots on the Horizon” col- 
umn of the Auxiliary and commented 
upon it in the following pertinent man- 
ner in the editorial columns: 

“Prof. R. R. Barlow of the school of 
journalism at the University of Illi- 
nois, writing in the current issue of 
THE QUILL, magazine of Sigma Delta 
Chi, has raised a question which 
should challenge the interest of news- 
papermen everywhere. He wants to 
know if editors and teachers of jour- 
nalism ‘can get together’ and his ar- 
ticle, which is reprinted in full in 
‘High Spots’ in this week’s issue of 
the Auziliary, tells why they should 
and how they can. 

“Although Professor Barlow brings 
in a rather sweeping indictment of the 


editors for their apparent indifference 
to the schools of journalism and for 
the fact that thus far their ‘spirit of 
helpfulness’ has been more spirit than 
real helpfulness, we believe that the 
indictment is a valid one. In some 
institutions the policy of making ac- 
tive newspapermen part-time instruct- 
ors in journalism has kept the schools 
in close touch with current newspaper 
practices and has given the editors a 
chance to participate actively in train- 
ing the editors of the future. In others 
the practice of holding short courses, 
newspaper institutes, journalism 
weeks and the like one or more times 
a year has made the editors and teach- 
ers better acquainted and formed a 
basis for cooperative effort. 

“But all of these are developments 
of comparatively recent years. They 
are helpful to both, so far as they go, 
but they do not go far enough. De- 
spite the progress in cooperation that 
has been made in various places, we 
believe that too many editors are still 
too ‘stand-offish’ in their attitude to- 


ward the schools of journalism. Why 
they should be, we don’t know. Cer- 
tainly other professions and other 
businesses have been willing enough 
to cooperate with the colleges and uni- 
versities, to benefit by their investiga- 
tions and their research work, and to 
have a hand in shaping their policies 
of training the future exponents of 
those professions and businesses. 
“We doubt if their stand-offishness 
has been because of a similar attitude 
on the part of the teachers. It has 
been our observation that the teach 
ers have been more than willing to 
cooperate with the editors, to disprove 
the traditional accusation that their 
instruction is ‘too academic’ and to 
benefit by the advice and suggestions 
of the so-called ‘practical newspaper- 
men.’ This is especially true of those 
in schools of journalism at state uni- 
versities who, realizing their status 
as semipublic officials, have repeatedly 
said, in spirit, if not in so many words, 
‘You can have exactly the kind of 
school of journalism you want here, 
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but we can’t give it to you unless you 
tell us what you want)!’ 

“Professor Barlow, declaring that 
‘schools of journalism need the vital- 
izing contributions that only the pro- 
fession can give them,’ lists four such 
contributions and amplifies his state- 
ment of them with suggestions as to 
how those contributions can be made. 
The Auxiliary indorses his sugges- 
tions, as it does his declaration that 
‘the educational preparation of future 
newspapermen is one of the most im- 
portant problems facing American 
newspapers and American civilization. 
The coming generations of newspaper- 
men and publicists generally will de- 
termine to a large extent not merely 
the kind of newspapers we shall have 
in this country, but the kind of civil- 
ization that will emerge.’” 





That Chicago Epidemic — 


(Continued from page 4) 


plumber knows better and has more 
respect for his craft than to connect 
up a water supply pipe and a sew- 
erage pipe. 

What you should do is to get behind 
your health department and see that 
it is enabled to obtain sufficient funds 
to employ enough sanitary engineers 
to make the inspections of the plumb- 
ing in the older buildings which ought 
to be made today without loss of time. 

An aroused public opinion is needed. 

The situation presents a unique op- 
portunity for public service of a high 
order. 





AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P 
(Continued from page 2) 














adelphia Evening Bulletin, from the 
Bulletin of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, believing you 
would be interested. Also, other bits 
here and there, packed in as tightly 
as we could pack them. 


AYBE we shouldn’t take so much 

space to chat with you about 
what is in the issue—you could find 
out for yourself in a short time. But 
it’s about the only way we can sort of 
talk things over with you and that’s 
why we do it. 

Like to remind you again that we’d 
like to have your replies and observa- 
tions, criticism and comment, on ar- 
ticles, editorials and such as you may 
find on the editorial buffet. 


THE QUILL 
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“ALL MEAT—NOT BOLONEY” 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Ralph L. Crosman’s article in the eo | 
Qui. excited something within me to 
an extent that I am writing my first letter to 
the editor—any editor. 

Point No. 5 of Mr. Crosman’s nine points 
started it all. It was: “Discontinuance of the 
use of the student newspaper as a laboratory, 
except where it is adequate.” 

Being a graduate of a school of journalism 
that maintained a cumpus daily devoted to 
campus news, I might be expected to rally to 
the defense of the campus daily. I do not. I 
subscribe entirely to . Crosman’s opinion 
that “a student new r that has for its news 
and circulation fiel e limited area of the 
college campus is not a fit laboratory for jour- 
nalism instruction.” 

My criticism is not of my instructors, whom 
I respect more every day after being out of 
school six years, nor of the courses offered. 
It is concerned entirely with the “experience” 
offered by the campus daily. 

In the late winter of my funter ear in col- 
lege, when I cut classes for a few days to visit 
the University of Missouri at Columbia, Mo., 
I contracted a strong suspicion that my work 
on my 7 paper would not do me very 
much good, if any. Anyone who has visited 
the Missouri school knows why. The univer- 


sity owns the Columbia daily paper and the 
students do the work, getting direct, practi- 
cal experience of the type that I gained only 
pan tf started to work on a daily—started from 
scratch. 

I edited a large city community weekly dur- 
ing my four years in college and the only 
daily slant I got was from the campus paper 
where there were no beats comparable to the 
ones I have covered in my city of 25,000 dur- 
ing the last five years; where practically noth- 
ing was comparable, and where I barged 
around the campus interviewing statues, bull- 
frogs in the lake and Greek restaurant men 
regarding their opinions of college men and 
women. As if anyone cared. 

Working on a live, small-town newspaper 
under a bunch of real newspapermen, I have 
been trained to step into any job on the staff 
without causing a ripple but looking back on 
my campus daily training, I can remember 
nothing from the three — of lab experience 
that helped me when I broke in on a new job. 

On the other hand, my college education has 
proved invaluable and I learned plenty of 
great value from my texts and from the lips 
of my instructors. 

In other words, Mr. Crosman’s article was 
all meat, and I don’t mean boioney. 

Very truly yours, 
Frank E. Hopkins, 
The Star-Beacon, Ashtabula, Ohio. 











What Makes a Good Editorial Page? 


HAT makes a good editorial 

page? It is difficult, of course, 
to set down any hard and fast rules, 
but the judges of an editorial page con- 
test out in Oregon recently did settle 
on several standards which seem 
sound. How does your editorial page 
measure up on these points? 


1. Interest in home affairs, tendency 
to write with interest and judgment 
about events within the home and 
community. 

2. Skill in selection of outside topics 
for comment and ability to make the 
nearest possible local application. 





3. Literary qualities of brevity, hu- 
mor, surprise, pungency, sentiment, 
clarity, and ease of expression. 

4. Mechanical attractiveness of page 
as displayed in balance, readability, 
choice of types, heads, etc. 

5. Variety on editorial page as dis- 
played in selection of material, de- 
partments, editorial features, etc. 

6. Ability to take a line of policy and 
follow it up; skill in securing the nec- 
essary repetition without monotony. 

7. Intellectual leadership shown 
throughout the page. 

8. Community leadership shown.— 
Wisconsin Press. 








Ag College Editors to Meet 


HE American Association of Agri- 

cultural College Editors will cele- 
brate its coming of age this year. Its 
twenty-first annual convention will be 
at the University of Minnesota some- 
time in late July and there are good 
prospects that this will be one of the 
most interesting sessions that the or- 
ganization has yet held. 

Under the leadership of I. G. King- 
horn, of the Colorado Agricultural 
College, the association membership 
is making a survey of the professional 
training needed and now offered to 
agricultural editors. A committee, 


headed by W. H. Darrow, of the Texas 
Agricultural College, is canvassing the 
research possibilities in the field of 
agricultural journalism. 

Bristow Adams, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, is heading a committee of the as- 
sociation concerned with the relation- 
ships of the organization to land grant 
colleges. 

The present officers of the associa- 
tion are: A. W. Hopkins, of Wiscon- 
sin, president; I. G. Kinghorn, of Colo- 
rado, vice president; directors, W. H. 
Darrow, of Texas, and A. J. Sims, of 
Tennessee; and secretary, G. K. Rule, 
of Maine. 
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“Little Merchants” 


NEWSPAPER DISTRICT MAN- 
AGEMENT, by Lloyd Smith, Kansas 
City, Kans. 1933. $5.00. 


Writers and editors—publishers, too, 
if they don’t already have it—will gain 
through the 183 pages of this manual 
for circulation managers an apprecia- 
tion of the problems of handling car- 
riers as salesmen. It analyzes the 
“Little Merchant” plan and includes 
a course of instruction in principles 
fundamental in training the news- 
paperboy to sell his commodity. 

It gives, too, an opportunity for edi- 
torial workers to learn the circulation 
view of the newspaper as a. salable 
product in city residential districts. 
Buying motives listed are curiosity 
toward features, imitation of the 
neighbor who subscribes, economy 
through reading bargain advertise- 
ments, and desire to be well informed. 
Under the last, boys are taught five 
classifications of local news: Educa- 
tional, industrial, political, religious 
and social. 

The author is circulation manager 
of the Kansas City Kansan.—R. W. 
Beckman, Iowa State College. 


A Reform That Works 


THE CINCINNATI EXPERIMENT, 
by Charles P. Taft. Farrar and Rine- 
hart, Inc., New York. 1933. $2.50. 


Lincoln Steffens said in his “Auto- 
biography” that political reform move- 
ments rarely do much good. They 
win elections in the white heat of 
public resentment, but promptly lose 
out to the established, corrupt parties 
when the fire of public wrath dies, he 
observed. 

Taft refutes this. And he has 10 
years of success in Cincinnati to back 
him up. A compact, active political 
machine modeled along the lines of 
regular party organizations keeps the 
reform movement alive there. 

Taft’s book gives a running account 
of the activities of this machine—its 
organization to fight for a new city 
charter. . . . Its efforts to keep in of- 
fice men who are interested in better 
government, not party spoils . . . its 
mobile cooperation first with the Re- 
publican machine, then the Demo- 
cratic. 

Rather lugubriously written by one 
who obviously is a better lawyer and 


amateur politician than author, the 
book is still interesting and encour- 
aging to anyone who doesn’t care to 
submit to party rule as the best he 
can get in municipal government. 
And it gives a host of figures on re- 
duction of city expenses which make 
one wonder just how this tax money 
is being spent in his own city —Wm- 
LIAM Bowrg, St. Louis. 


Who Rules? 


WHO RULES AMERICA? by John 
McConaughy. Longmans, Green and 
Co., New York. 1934. $3.00. 


Bankers, railroad builders, oil mag- 
nates and other business barons who 
have influenced officials of the federal 
government for their own ends form 
the theme for this book, by a newspa- 
perman and member of President Wil- 
son’s Committee on Public Informa- 
tion during the war. 

He traces the history of privilege in 
America from Alexander Hamilton 
down to J. Pierpont Morgan, and 
omits no names nor figures that would 
contribute to authenticity. Like Lin- 
coln Steffens, who found a pattern in 
the corruption of all city governments, 
Mr. McConaughy found that many of 
the major industries used the same 
methods of currying the favor of sena- 
tors and of taking government into 
their own hands. 

There is much of value in this book 
for the reporter of current senatorial 
investigations, and for the editorial 
writer who concerns himself with the 
factors which underlie the rapid 
changes in philosophy of government 
so common today. Mr. McConaughy 
was a firm believer in the rightness of 
the American principle of democracy, 
despite the abuses of it which he re- 
ports. 

Unfortunately, the book lacks a con- 
clusion—a summation of the writer’s 
views—because Mr. McConaughy died 
last October, before the book was fin- 
ished.—J. C. Patrerson, Chicago. 


2 
What You CAN Do 


THE RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES 
OF THE PRESS, by Frederick Seaton 
Siebert. D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, New York. 1934. $3.00. 


As the New York Times pointed out 
in its recent review, Mr. Siebert’s 
brand new book on law of the press 


1l 


is not so much interested in what the 
press can’t do, legally, as what it can. 
Its attitude is positive, not negative. 
And because of this unique attack on 
a body of information on which other 
good books have been compiled, this 
one is particularly helpful. 

Mr. Siebert, who is both an assist- 
ant professor of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and a member of the 
Illinois bar, knows his stuff. He is a 
familiar speaker before Sigma Delta 
Chi conventions, meetings of news- 
paper editors and teachers of jour- 
nalism. In addition to his knowledge 
of the subject of which his book treats, 
he has a compendium of information 
on legal protection for newspaper- 
men’s confidences, and on legal atti- 
tudes toward contempt of court pro- 
ceedings against newspapermen. 

Perhaps the best way to report on 
a book of this nature, which is not ar- 
gumentative but expository—it at- 
tempts not to present cases for or 
against laws affecting the press, but 
to tell what they are—is to tell what 
it contains. It is divided into three 
parts—The Right to Gather the News, 
the Right to Publish the News, and the 
Right to Comment on the News—plus 
a chapter on freedom of the press and 
an appendix. Each of the main heads 
is subdivided into pertinent sections; 
and each section is developed with 
frequent references to laws and cases. 
In this respect the book is both extra- 
ordinarily complete and concise. 

Mr. Siebert says what he has to say 
briefly and clearly, and stops. He re- 
lies as much on carefully selected cases 
as on exposition, and the result is sur- 
prisingly understandable and usable. 
The book belongs on any newspaper- 
man’s bookshelf, alongside Hale and 
Benson and Arthur and Crosman. 
It’s a good job.—M. V. C. 





Book Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects—all lengths from 
brochures to full-size volumes. 


OUT APRIL 15 
“Tex Oddities” 


By STICKS STAHALA 
Odd and unusual facts about Texas, 


preserved in pictures. 


50 Cents 


Southern Literary Institute 
John M. Taylor (DePauw ’10) Executive Editor 
1803 Smith-Young Tower 
San Antonio, Texas 
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WILLIAM M. GLENN (De Pauw ’10), 
one of the founders of Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalistic fraternity, has 
been named editor-in-chief and general 
manager of Palm Beach Publications, Inc., 
West Palm Beach, Fla., publishers of the 
Palm Beach Post and the Palm Beach 
Times, both dailies. 

Mr. Glenn was publisher of the Or- 
lando (Fla.) Morning Sentinel for 17 
years and is a past president of the Flor- 
ida Press Association. Prior to moving 
to Florida, he was associated with the 
Indianapolis Star and other papers in In- 
diana and Illinois. 


» * * 


FRANK W. MAYBORN (Colorado ’27), 
business manager of the Temple (Texas) 
Telegram, has been reelected vice-presi- 
dent of the Texas Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. 

* + * 

Plans for the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
in Washington, April 19, 20 and 21 in 
Washington, D. C., were completed re- 
cently by M. V. ATWOOD (Cornell 10), 
associate editor of the Gannett Newspa- 
pers, Rochester, and national treasurer 
of Sigma Delta Chi, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, assisted by PAUL BEL- 
LAMY (Ohio State Associate), editor of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer and president 
of the society, and by ALFRED H. 
KIRCHHOFER (Syracuse Associate), 
managing editor of the Buffalo News and 
secretary of the society. 

The program will feature addresses by 
REXFORD G. TUGWELL (Pennsylvania 
15), assistant secretary of agriculture; 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE (Kansas As- 
sociate), editor, Emporia (Kans.) Ga- 
zette; BRUCE BLIVEN (Stanford Asso- 
ciate), editor, the New Republic; FRANK 
PARKER STOCKBRIDGE (Wisconsin 
Associate), editor, the American Press, 
and honorary president of Sigma Delta 
Chi; TOM WALLACE (Missouri Asso- 
ciate), editor, Louisville (Ky.) Times, 
executive councillor of Sigma Delta Chi, 
and others. 





Heads New School 


M. LYLE SPENCER (Washington 
Associate), former dean of the school 
of journalism and for several years 
president of the University of Wash- 
ington, has been appointed dean of 
the new school of journalism at Syr.- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dr. Spencer’s appointment, revealed 
simultaneously with announcement of 
the expansion of the former depart- 
ment of journalism, became effective 
April 1. 














Observe 25th Anniversary 


ANQUETS and dinners are 

being held throughout the 
country this month to observe 
the silver anniversary of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journal- 
istic fraternity, founded April 17, 
1909, at DePauw University. 

William L. Chenery, editor of 
Collier’s, was to be the principal 
speaker at the All-Iowa meeting 
to be held in Des Moines, April 
17. Edgar A. Guest was to be 
the speaker at the meeting of 
Chicago alumni on the same 
date. 

Other meetings—details of 
which are not available at this 
time—were being planned as The 
Quill went to press. These in- 
cluded New York; Detroit; Lin- 
coln, Neb.; Oklahoma City; Los 
Angeles; Madison, Wis. ; Indian- 
apolis ; Kansas City ; Seattle; and 
an all Southwestern Colorado 
get-together at Delta, Colo. 











ISADORE MOSCOVITZ (Florida ’33) 
is editor of the Florida Jewish News, pub- 
lished in Jacksonville, Fla. He is one of 
the youngest editors in the country, be- 
ing 22 years old. 


SPEAKS AT GRID BANQUET 


MAURITZ A. HALLGREN, associate 
editor of the Nation, was the principal 
speaker at the tenth annual Gridiron ban- 
quet, held March 17, in the Great Hall 
of the Memorial Union at the University 
of Wisconsin and sponsored by the Wis- 
consin chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity. Larry 
Hall, Madison attorney, acted as “roast- 
master” for the occasion, which was at- 
tended by 250 persons. The dramatic 
bits were written by Aldric Revell, '34, 
and Ed Hale and the skits were directed 
by Herman Somers. 


* * * 


N.E.A. MEETS MAY 10-17 


May 10-17, inclusive, have been set 
as the dates for the 49th convention of 
the National Editorial Association. 
The program of the association will be 
tied in with the annual Journalism 
Week program at the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. It will be 
followed by a tour of the beautiful 
Ozark region of the state and a busi- 
ness session in St. Louis. 


DR. WILL IS DEAD 


Dr. Allen Sinclair Will, director of the 
department of journalism at Rutgers 
University and associate professor at the 
Pulitzer School of Journalism, Columbia 
University, died March 10 after a week’s 
illness. An active newspaperman for 
many years before he took up teaching, 
Dr. Will was widely known for his ar- 
ticles and books on civics, journalism, 
biography and historical subjects. 

* * * 

HAROLD FEIGHTNER (Indiana Asso- 
ciate), political writer for the Indianap- 
olis News since 1922, has resigned to be- 
come executive director for the code au- 
thority of the Indiana brewing industry. 


* * * 
KENNETH HINSHAW (Washington 
State 28) and WILLIAM W. ELLIS 


(Washington State ’28) are editor and as- 
sociate editor, respectively, of the Eastern 
States Cooperator at Springfield, Mass. 


BERNARD MAINWARING (Oregon 
State ’20), editor, Baker (Ore.) Demo- 
crat-Herald, and Miss Jennie Lewis of 
Pasadena, were married recently at Co- 
vina, Cal. aoe 


VICTOR H. HANSON (Washington and 
Lee Associate), president and publisher 
of the Birmingham News and Birming- 
ham Age-Herald, recently celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his entrance 
into the Birmingham newspaper field by 
tendering a dinner to employes at his 
residence. he 


RALPH E. JOHNSTON (Kansas ’23), 
former editor of the Fort Morgan (Colo.) 
Times, is now news and associate editor 
of the Bent County Democrat, Las Ani- 
mas, Colo. ey ~ 


ROBERT MAYES (Texas ’32) has 
joined the editorial staff of the Temple 
(Texas) Telegram. 





Like Father, Like Son 


JOE SITLINGTON, son of W. T. 
Sitlington (DePauw Associate), edi- 
tor of the Arkansas Democrat, at Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., is trotting right along 
in his father’s footsteps. 

Joe, 18, is chairman of the governing 
board of the Tiger, high school paper. 
The chairmanship is the rank of man- 
aging editor. Recently he was elected 
president of Quill and Scroll chapter 
at the high school. He has contrib- 
uted to Quill and Scroll, the national 
high school journalistic publication, 
and he covers all news events at the 
Little Rock Senior High School for 
his father’s paper. 
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Spring Slants on Sport's Slanguage 





(Continued from page 5) 


for. He may have freed some re- 
porters and afforded them the chance 
to do their gorgeous word-painting 
with a bold and lavish hand, but fer 
every one he liberated he set demons 
to work in the brains of a dozen others 
—demons which made American 
sports writing the most horrendous 
mess of gibberish ever set before the 
eyes of a reader.” 

No rebuttal can be offered, except 
possibly that sports writing is still a 
comparatively young occupation and 
in its “growing pains” has trangressed. 
Turning back the musty pages of time, 
as at least one sports writer has re- 
ferred to history, bears this out. 

It would be unavailing to attempt 
to ascribe the causes to any one source. 
The heritage of present-day reporters 
of recreation certainly helped to shape 
the trend. The ancestors of the well- 
groomed gentlemen you see around 
the ringside of prizefights, in the com- 
fortable pressboxes at football games 
and racetracks, along the taffrail of 
motor launches at yacht regattas— 
equipped with portable typewriters, 
field glasses and charts—were turf 
touts, poolroom hangers-on, pressroom 
foremen and shady guys in general. 
They knew their way around, their 
strongest asset, but most of them 
couldn’t transcribe what they saw in 
stylish prose. They spoke in print as 
in the flesh. 

There were no privileged vantage 
points reserved for them; they weren’t 
transported from one place of combat 
to another in the sumptuous and pa- 
tronizing manner now the practice of 
baseball clubs and football teams. In 
fact, they had to conceal their occu- 
pation lest admittance were forbidden. 
The regattas of the venerable New 
York Yacht Club were strictly pri- 
vate until the senior James Gordon 
Bennett smuggled a reporter on an 
accompanying tug to provide the New 
York Herald with the sensational and 
exclusive details of the proceedings. 

Most of them were rough and ready, 
handy with the dukes and quick on 
the repartee. They took their news 
where they found it, and the rebuffs 
and brawls were part of the work. 


HERE is a famous legend around 

New York of the sports editor (and 
one-man staff) back in the nineties 
who has at his best on the job when 
he had a few liquid notches under his 
belt. He feared none, not even the 
athletes whose glories he proclaimed. 


One afternoon a fight manager led 
a hulking six-footer into his office. 

“Meet ‘Tough Man’ Hardnut,” the 
manager said. “He’s the heavyweight 
champion of Somaliland, and he’s 
come all the way to dim the world 
champion’s peepers.” 

The gentleman of the press was hav- 
ing his afternoon reverie, feeling quite 
mellow and content to pass the after- 
noon undisturbed by business formal- 
ities. He didn’t care if the King of 
Abyssinia and his harem were there; 
he couldn’t be bothered. 

“The ‘Tough Man’ weighs 240 
pounds,” the manager persisted, “has 
never been knocked down in his life, 
and can pull a tree from the ground 
with his bare hands.” 

Wo response. 

The fight entrepreneur then made 
his fatal mistake. He shook the unin- 
spired writer and started his intro- 
duction again. 

The editor looked up disgustedly, 
levelled the towering fisticuffer, and 
arose a little unsteadily. Drawing 
himself up to his 5 feet 9 inches, he let 
go a terrific right to the African’s chin. 

A peal, as of thunder, reverberated 
through the office, followed by a thud 
that rocked the building. The mill- 
ing cove was a lifeless mass on the 
floor, hors de combat in every respect. 

The sports editor stepped back, 
raised his eyes to an invisible gallery, 
coupled his hands over his head in 
sign of victory, and roared: 

“THE NEW CHAMPION OF SO- 
MALILAND!” 





Stage Mechanical Conference 


Members of the Ohio University 
Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, profes- 
sional journalistic fraternity, recently 
sponsored—with the cooperation of 
Sigma Rho, journalistic fraternity for 
women, and the faculty of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism at the university 
—what is believed to have been the 
first newspaper mechanical conference 
ever undertaken by undergraduate 
journalism students. 

The chapter contacted the leading 
newspaper machinery manufacturers 
and arranged an exhibit of material 
regarding their equipment and prod- 
ucts. Mechanical problems and de- 
vices, color advertising in newspapers, 
the preparation of copy and advertis- 
ing layout and other topics and prob- 
lems of the mechanical and advertis- 
ing departments were discussed at 
the conference. 
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ACCORDING TO— 











“Let me compliment you on the 
excellent Quitts being turned out. I 
look forward to reading them each 
month; they are about the only maga- 
zines that I find hold my interest from 
cover to cover.”—Arthur Kozelka, 
City News Bureau, Chicago. 


“For some time I have been intend- 
ing to write and tell you how much I 
enjoy THE Quit. Several times I 
have decided it was so good it could 
not be improved, but each time I have 
found myself in error, each succeed- 
ing issue bringing added interest. I 
know of no magazine in its class that 
is comparable.”—Frank E. Hopkins, 
the Star-Beacon, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


* * * 
“Please accept my congratulations 


for the splendid work with Tue 
Qum..”—-Leonard E. Conklin, Joliet, 
Til. 
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NEWSPAPER MEN 
AND STUDENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 


If you have chosen the Fourth 
Estate for your profession, you 
should choose National Print- 
er Journalist for your magea- 
zine. |f you are just entering 
the newspaper field, you will 
find this magazine a great aid 
to your career. |f you are an 
old-timer at writing and pub- 
lishing, you will discover fresh 
ideas in the many interesting 
articles on a wide variety of 
subjects which are contained 
in it each month. 


No other publication covers | 
the field so thoroughly. 


Send $2.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion or $3.00 for two years. 


NATIONAL 
PRINTER 
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| 
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«» AS WE VIEW IT «» 








A LESSON FROM CHICAGO 


T might have been your town that suffered an outbreak 

of amoebic dysentery instead of Chicago. Your town 
may be next—unless you take it upon yourself to see that 
precautionary measures are taken. 

So observes Harry Barsantee, of the publicity division 
of the National Safety Council, in a direct, helpful article 
in this issue of Tue Qu1ILt. 

Pointing out that the epidemic is attributed to faulty 
plumbing, he suggests that the same condition may exist 
elsewhere and result in future epidemics. 

“The situation,” he observes, “presents a unique oppor- 
tunity for public service of a high order.” 

So it does, and we hope that the wide-awake, sincere 
public-serving newspapers of the country will move to 
see that the Chicago experience is not duplicated in their 
communities. 


AN ORCHID FOR THE GUILD 


NE of the most gratifying things about the develop- 
ment of the American Newspaper Guild has been its 
sane and conservative approach to journalistic matters. 

It was feared in many quarters, at the outset, that the 
Guild would become a radical, demanding, quarrelsome 
body of disgruntled newspapermen and women. But the 
unruffied manner in which the Guild has gone about its 
business has largely dispelled that feeling. 

Moving in a cooperative, sane and amicable manner, yet 
nonetheless firmly and with a determination to seek better 
working conditions in the profession, the Guild should be 
able to wield a wholesome influence on American jour- 
nalism. 

Should it become an organization permeated with the 


worst features of trade unionism, the loss of its most in- 
fluential and outstanding members no doubt would be 
but a matter of minutes. We feel, however, that its guid- 
ing heads will prevent any such development. 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


O thousands of men following journalistic pursuits in 

this and many other countries, this month is full of 
significance. It is a month of import to the journalistic 
profession as a whole. It marks the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity. 

For it was on April 17, 1909, that ten solemn-faced 
undergraduates filed into the chapel at DePauw Univer- 
sity and announced they had formed themselves into an 
“honorary journalistic fraternity” of “men who expressly 
intend to engage in either newspaper or other literary 
work as a life profession.” 

The organization later dropped its honorary designa- 
tion and abolished secrecy as steps in its program for pro- 
fessional journalism. Its magazine, THE QuimLL, became 
an out-and-out professional, editorial magazine instead of 
a fraternity publication as such. 

In 25 years the fraternity and its members have played 
important parts in the journalistic affairs and progress of 
the nation. This is not the time nor place to compute the 
full contribution of those years. That will be done next 
November as alumni and undergraduate members of the 
organization converge upon DePauw, there to fittingly 
observe the anniversary in convention assembled. 

There, also, will be charted a course for the next quar- 
ter of a century—toward greater service than has been 
possible in the fruitful pioneering period of the past. 








GOOD NEWSPAPERS DIE HARD 


HE only thing any newspaper has to sell is service. A 

service to advertisers—a service to readers—a service to 

its community; a service that must make a complete and 
continuous circle if a newspaper is to live. Make that serv- 
ice indispensable to a community and the newspaper will 
live indefinitely. Not as well in depression years as in 
periods of prosperity, but somehow it will live. Like a cat, 
a good newspaper dies hard.”—E. L. Henegs, editor, the Wel- 
lington (Ohio) Enterprise, in the Ohio Newspaper. 


KEEPING FAITH WITH THE CRAFT 


FTER Diaz there would be chaos in Mexico, and so I 

wrote. Resident Americans and members of our diplo- 

matic and consular service who were indignant with 
me at the time afterward told me I was a prophet. ... In- 
stead of accepting railroad a and confining myself to 
official conduct by agents of the well organized Diaz prop- 
aganda, I-had simply, even in picturesque Mexico, kept 
faith with the ethics of my craft by paying my own way, 
hearing on all sides and seeing for myself, with the in- 
evitable advantage of the unbiased observer’s perspective. 
This lure, this business, this calling, or obsession of report- 








AS THEY 


VIEW IT 


ing, really requires the isolation of a priesthood, which 
looks out on the world and moves in the world, without be- 
longing to any clan of opinion or special interest.”—FRrep- 
ERICK PALMER in “With My Own Eyes.” 


BLACK WITH CENSORSHIP 


map of the world today is black with prohibitions 
upon freedom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom 
assembly, of petition or of religion. 

“Liberty in Latin or Anglo-Saxon form is limited every- 
where except in the United States, England, Australia, Can- 
ada, South Africa, Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden and New Zealand. In these countries the press is 
either ‘the voice of the people’ or, as in England, it is open 
to the opinion of the we me 

“That there is a relationship between freedom and peace 
is obvious. The chief nations threatening world peace to- 
day are Germany, Japan, France, Italy and Russia. In each 
of these countries the press is controlled by government of- 
ficials or by military leaders who have the power to declare 
war or force a declaration of war. 

“The chief nations which want peace today are the British 
Commonwealth, the five small but free nations of Europe 
and the United States. In these countries the press is free 
from ee control or censorship. These are facts.” 
—Carl W. Ackerman, Dean, Pulitzer School of Journalism, 
Columbia University, in the Ohio Newspaper. 
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~ FACTS— 


The Personnel Bureau has the personal, education, 
and experience records of 925 members of Sigma Delta 
Chi in 46 states, the District of Columbia, two island 
possessions and three foreign countries. 


Their age range is from 21 to 52, with the average 
at 29. 


They are trained for, and experienced in, every 
branch of journalism. 


Ninety-six have money to invest in good publications 
properties, in amounts ranging from $100 to $20,000. 


Their minimum salary requirements range from $520 


to $15,000 yearly. 


All have college educations; most are graduates of 
major schools and departments of journalism. 


A great and growing list of employers of editorial 
talent who have used the Personnel Bureau to meet all 
problems of personnel will testify to the average super- 
iority of Bureau registrants. 


When you need a GOOD man write or wire— 


Personnel Bureau 
f 


SIGMA DELTA CHI 


Albert W. Bates, Director 
836 Exchange Ave. Chicago 
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copy each week? 


So many and varied are the practical uses to which you 
can put it, so complete, so interesting, so human, so full of 
helpful ideas, is the news it brings you each week of all 
that is going on in the publication and advertising fields, 
that it wont be long until you will be wondering how 
you ever got along without it. 


Fill in, tear out, and mail this coupon —this will start the 


service at once. 
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Subscription 
Price 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER, 
Suite 1700, Times Bldg., 
New York City. 
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